














SHE STOPPED 
SAVAGES 


Mary Slessor was ill in bed when 
someone came running to tell her that two 
tribes were on the warpath deep in the 
African jungle. There would be bloodshed 
by morning if she delayed but a moment. 

Sick though she was, she arose from her 
bed. “Do not go,” warned a friendly chief. 
“You will be caught in the jaws of death.” 

But Mary Slessor, the frail young woman 
from Scotland, was not to be stopped. Into 
the jungle she plunged. 

Shadows of evening gathered about her, 
night darkened the narrow pathway, but 
on she ran. “Dear God,” she prayed, “close 
the wild beasts’ mouths.” 

At midnight she reached a village and 
asked for someone to go with her the rest 
of the way, but the chief was rude and 
would not help. “A woman cannot stop 
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wars between tribes,” he sneered. But Mary 
Slessor replied, “You see only the woman. 
Do not forget the woman’s God.” And on 
she went, through the jungle, and the dark- 
ness, among the hungry beasts. 

Presently she heard angry shouting and 
dancing ahead and came to a party of war- 
riors already on their way to battle. “Stop,” 
she said. ‘““We must sit down and talk about 
these troubles. There must be no killing.” 


Some of the men laughed. Others were 
more cunning. “You are tired,” they sai % 
“Sleep here. We will waken you at th 
cockcrowing, and then we will talk.” 

She slept—and when she awakened, the 
men had gone to fight. But Mary Slessor 
was not to be thwarted. She ran down the 
path after the men, across streams, and up 
steep hillsides, and presently she overtook 
them. They were dancing themselves into a 
frenzy, leaping about and waving spears 
and clubs. “You are behaving like beard- 
less boys,” she told them. “Stop right here 
and don’t disobey me.” 


They stopped! She left them and ran on 
till she found the warriors from the other 
village lined up across the path. “My greet- 
ings to you,” she said. : 

The heathen eyed her angrily, waving 
their spears. She laughed and joked. Then 
one of the men stepped forward and knelt 
before her. “Do you remember me?” he 
said. ““You came to my hut once and healed 
me. Now we confess that this is a foolish 
quarrel, and we want you to stop it.” 

Those great, powerful men wanted that 
little sick woman to help them stop their 
fight. Imagine it! And she did stop it. She 
brought the two armies together and stood 
beside them while they talked through all 
their troubles. Finally they agreed which 
side was in the wrong and she made sure 
they charged the guilty village a fine, in- 
stead of killing anyone. 

That was only one of many fights Mary 
Slessor stopped in that heathen jungle. 
After a while she became known as th 
queen of that country, the White Queen 
Okoyong. It’s amazing what one little per- 
son can do with God on her side, isn’t it? 








Your friend, 


_ Waxurel 








P. R. Walks Through the Fire 


By BEN-IRA 


P. R. PATHER wanted to be a fire- 
walker. He was a Hindu boy of the Tamil 
nation, a member of the goldsmith caste. He 
had a longer name, but at home he was al- 
ways called P. R. So that is what we'll call 
him. 

He first saw someone walk through the 
fire when he was a little boy, and in his 
heart there was born a desire to follow the 
trail across the glowing coals. 

Now, you can’t just go and walk across 
the fire pit, someone told him. He must first 
have a vision and to get the vision he must 
fast and pray at the temple for ten days. So 
when P. R. was about sixteen, he went to the 
temple and fasted and prayed and one 
night, to his great satisfaction, he had a vi- 
sion. It came to him in his sleep, a beauti- 
ful blue light that looked to his eyes very 
glorious. He would be able to join the 
ranks of the firewalkers at last. 

He went to the temple early in the morn- 
ing every day for those ten days, and he ate 
only fruit and milk, and not much of that, 
for his body must be pure if the fire was not 
to burn him. 

Then on the day of the walking, he went 
earlier than before and joined the proces- 
sion to the river, where he bathed and put 
on the special clothes his mother had given 


P. R. felt a new strength 
surge within him and he 
stepped onto the coals. 
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him for this great occasion. Next came the 
ceremony of the golden hooks and the three- 
pronged needles. 

A needle made of gold with three prongs 
in one end was put through his protruded 
tongue. After that he could not close his 
mouth or put his tongue back inside. Sacred 
ash was then smeared over his skin and 
hooks fastened in his flesh. On these hooks 
were hung sacred limes and ornamental 
metal balls. To page 21 
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PRAYER ROOM IN THE 


STICKER WEEDS 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


ghee heard a carriage draw up in the 
farm driveway. Had it come a few days 
ago, she would have raced to the window 
that overlooked the old red barn to see who 
the company might be. But now everything 
was changed. She knew that the carriage was 
bringing Mother and Father and her three 
brothers and sister back from the funeral. 

Last week little brother William had sud- 
denly got sick and died—and he was only 
three years old. Aunt Rebecca had stayed 
at home with Ruth today, for Mother and 
Father had thought that she was too young 
to go to a funeral. It would be too upsetting, 
they said. As far as Ruth was concerned, 
everything was upsetting, funeral or no. 

Everything she thought or dreamed of do- 
ing centered around William. She would 
play house. Oh, no, William was always fa- 
ther to help the children, and now he was 
gone. She would run to the barn to see the 
little new calves. It would not be a bit of 
fun out there all alone on the barnyard 
fence. 

At last everyone came into the parlor. 
They had all been crying afresh, she could 
see. As far as she was concerned, she had 
cried all her tears away. She was dry inside, 
and there was a pain in her soul that she 
knew she could not be rid of in all her life. 


In the weeks after the little white casket 
had been carried away from the parlor, Ruth 
would often think she heard William call 
her to play, and she would run to find him, 
only to remember that William was gone. 
Her grief never seemed to grow any less. 

At first she did not quite understand what 
the grownups were talking about. The fam- 
ily tried not to let her hear, but gradually 
it dawned on her that in a very short time, 
Odie, her biggest brother, would have to go 
to war. She had heard people talk about 
war, and about some of the neighbor boys 
who had gone to the war and had been 
killed and had never come home again. 

William was gone. How could Odie go 
away too? She just knew that if he went 
he would be killed, and she would never 
see him again! 

What could she do? Who could help her 
to keep her Odie from going to this terrible 
war? Her first thought was to tell the pas- 
tor all about it. Perhaps he could help. Per- 
haps he would pray. But the pastor had 
three other churches to care for, and would 
not come to Ruth’s little white church f 
three weeks. She needed desperately to d 
something right now, before Odie’s letter 
came to say he must go to war. She knew 
all about the letters that came to tell people 
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to go to war, because the grownup people 
talked about them too. 

There was just one other thing that she 
thought would solve her problem. She would 
go away somewhere by herself, and seeing 
there was no one else she wanted to ask, 
she would do the praying herself. She was 
sure it would be too late to wait for the pas- 
tor to come. 

One bright morning when she had fin- 
ished wiping the dishes and carrying in the 
wood for Mother’s wood box, she set out to 
find a secret place where she could talk to 
God about Odie. 

At first she viewed the possibilities 
around the barn, but no matter where she 
looked, she knew that at some time, sooner 
or later, someone would want to go there, 
or would chance by there. Nowhere did there 
seem to be enough privacy. 

What about the house? A closet? No, 
that would not work. Someone might need 
a broom before she was through talking with 
God. She must not be disturbed. 


In her secret room in the sticker patch Ruth knelt 
and prayed that brother would not have to go to war. 
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The fields? Surely there was just one secret 
place on all the family property. Around 
the fields she hurried, inspecting places. 

She stood, finally, beside a large patch of 
sticker weeds. When her father had cleared 
the land he had said to Mother, “You know, 
Liza, I think I shall leave that large patch 
of sticker weeds. They will provide shade 
for the sheep and cows in the summertime, 
and it would be an ideal place for the chick- 
ens to run and hide when hawks come 
looking for chicken dinner.” And so the 
sticker weeds had been left standing. 

Now as Ruth surveyed them, the idea of 
building a tunnel through them, and mak- 
ing a little prayer nest right in the middle 
of the thickest clump, grew and grew in her 
mind. No one would ever look for a girl 
in a patch of sticker weeds; that is, no one 
except God! To page 20 
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JACK’S ADVENTURE 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 14: HOME AGAIN 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Jack had wanted adventure for the summer—and he 
had got it, though not the way he had powers at first. 
For at the beginning of the summer a friend had tried 
to persuade him to sneak off to Texas on a fast freight 
train, and he had almost agreed to go. But instead he 
had gone canvassing, and what an adventurous time 
he had had! He had been associated with three other 
boys from the academy, and they had spent eleven 
weeks away from home. Jack had met all sorts of 
interesting people. He had slept in all sorts of places. 
He had been a speaker at camp meeting. He had 
braved the perils of Hell’s Gap at night, alone, with 
$400 in his pocket. And he had helped many people 
to know God better. Now the summer was over, and 
he and his four friends were going home. 


N°: the four boys waiting for the train that 
Friday morning were not Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah, but they were 
lads who had witnessed for their King away 
from home in spite of the fiery hot summer 
and the golden image of pleasure set up on 
the plains of worldly adventure. Now they 
were going home. It was worth all the in- 
convenience of being away from home for 
the summer to experience the thrill and the 
joy of returning. 

“Look, fellows! She’s on the block,” each 
one informed the others. As soon as the 
engine swung around the curve, they 
grabbed their suitcases, umbrellas, and bun- 
dles, and ran to the far end of the platform 
to meet the train, only to find that they 
would have to pace back to the other end 
to board the day coach. Fortunately they 
found two empty seats together, which en- 
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abled them to catch up on some tardy con- 
versation, and the faster the train went the 
faster ran their tongues. 

When the conversation got a little dull, 
Donald proceeded to entertain the group 
by showing them the new vocabulary of 
words and expressions he had collected that 
summer without the aid of a dictionary: 

hit... it 

nary one... not one 

my old woman ... my wife 

my old man ... my husband 

He fit him . . . He fought him 


I'm not fitten to be seen . I'm not 
dressed to appear in public 
Better eat a snack with us ... We would 


be glad to have you eat dinner with us 


Do you want to lay down? ... Do you 
wish to retire? 

Will you make a beginning? ... Will you 
ask the blessing? 

It ain’t very fur... two miles 

Hit’s a good little step . . . four miles 


Hit’s a right smart piece ... five miles or 
more 

I never had no chance . . 
forth much effort myself 

What might be your name? .. 
your name? 

It is hard times with us . . 
take that book 


We have a book jest like that one. . 


. I never put 
. What is 
. We will not 


. We 





have a book with reading in it, as that 
book has 

Better come go home with me... 

Good-by 
No; can’t, I reckon. Better stay with me 
. . . Good-by to you 

The boys had an interesting time looking 
over this list and recalling experiences that 
they had had with some of those same ex- 
pressions. Jack informed the boys that that 
“right smart piece” could mean much more 
than five miles at times. 

One Friday morning he had inquired how 
far it was back to town and was told that it 
was a “right smart piece.” At the next house 
he asked how many miles it was and was 
told that it was twelve. At the next place 
they told him that it was eleven, the next 
said it was ten, the next place assured him 
that it could not be more than nine—all 
these houses were in sight of one another. 
Then he came to a long stretch of road 
where there were no houses. He thought 
that at the rate he had been going surely he 
would be in the town before long. But after 
walking about four miles he came to a house 
where they told him that it was at least eight 
miles farther. The next place said that it was 
nine, and the next affirmed that by actual 
measurement it was ten miles. This rather 


unsettled Jack as to his cor- 
rect relation to distance. 

Frank reminded the boys 
that no one in America ever 
tells a person that a place is 
farther than it is. Unless his 
information is absolutely exact, he always 
leaves off the last few miles. If one says that 
it is five miles to the next town, it is certain 
that it is not four, but it may be six. If one 
says that it is thirty miles, you can be confi- 
dent that it is not twenty-nine and three 
quarters, but by the time you get there, it 
may be thirty-five. 

“Come to think of it,” began Joe, “we 
have learned a great deal about people this 
summer. One man told me that borrowed 
books and borrowed sugar were two things 
that folks never thought to return.” 

“I agree with you,” put in Donald. “I don’t 
believe that we could have gained all this 
practical knowledge in ten years at the acad- 
emy!” * 

“Father told me that the dog is a pretty 
good index to people’s character. And sure 
enough, I got so I could tell fairly well what 
kind of people lived in a house by the way 
the dog greeted me,” said Jack. “If a dog 
came out snapping his teeth and growling 
at me, the people were rough. If the dog 





“Just as the lady opened the door,” said Frank, “the porch gave way and | fell through.” 
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came out wagging his tail and dancing 
around, the chances were that they were 
pleasant people.” 

All at once the conversation took a right- 
angled turn. From the wild excitement and 
the hearty exclamations of “Look at that! 
Come here! There, see that! Oh, look here!” 
one would think that the boys had been 
stung by hornets, or that they had found a 
pot of gold, or that they were viewing Grand 
Canyon for the first time. But in reality it 
was just a mountain that was near the old 
home town, a pick-up truck rattling along on 
the country road with a familiar business 
name on it, a lame horse hobbling along that 
belonged to one of the neighbors, the old 
swimming hole near the trestle, the “Yard 
Limit” sign, and the railway station. 

Jack’s parents and some of thé other 
friends were there to meet the boys. Jack 
was so happy he couldn’t say a word. His 
father and mother had so many questions to 
ask him, they could not take time to listen 
to the answers. Old Shep saw his young mas- 
ter coming down the street and gave expres- 
sion to his joy all the way from his bark to 
the end of his tail. He ran down the street so 
fast to meet Jack that his hind legs almost 
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twisted him around in the wrong direction. 

How good everything looked to Jack! 
There was pure satisfaction in just seeing 
the old house, the porch swing, the piano, 
the library table, the vase of flowers on the 
mantel, his own picture in the frame, the 
kitchen stove, the well outdoors, the old ap- 
ple tree with no apples on it, and the identi- 
cal box upon which he had sat under the 
shed that never-to-be-forgotten morning he 
had left home. Yes, he was home again. He 
did not need to diagnose his symptoms now. 
He didn’t have any. 

What a table his mother had prepared for 
him! Jack did not have a lump in his throat 
this time. His Adam’s apple was on the right 
side now. He knew exactly what to do with 
that supper without asking any questions 
or waiting for directions. After supper the 
reunited family gathered once more for 
worship to welcome in the holy hours of the 
Sabbath. It seemed that everyone had many 
things to thank the Lord for that day. They 
had a real praise service in that home that 
hour. When at last the family was ready to 
retire, Jack went to his own little room feel- 
ing as David did when he came back from 
conquering Goliath. To page 17 
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~ GHARLIE COCKATOO'S AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 


By KEITH MOXON 


“The Bird With 


the Collapsible Headgear 


ELLO there. My name is Charlie the 

Cockatoo Parrot, and I have been asked 
by the editor to tell you a little bit about 
myself and about my travels in Australia. I 
am quite an old bird. | chipped my way out 
of an egg in Australia about seventy-five 
years ago, and have seen and done a great 
many things since then. Now I hear you 
say, seventy-five years old? Impossible! Yes, 
I am seventy-five years old. Of course, most 
cockatoos don’t live so long, but still it is a 
very common thing for cockatoos to live to 
be more than one hundred years old. Per- 
haps you didn’t know that. 

Almost as soon as I was out of my nest, I 
































joined one of the great flocks of cockatoos 
that fly back and forth over Australia, and 
my travels had begun. 

You see by my picture that I am a black 
cockatoo. My friend with me on the branch 
is the white cockatoo. You will notice that 
we have crests on our heads. They are a sort 
of collapsible headgear that opens and shuts 
like a folding fan. I have mine opened, 
while my cousin, the white cockatoo, has his 
shut. 

We are very careful creatures, and not 
stupid like other birds and animals. When 
we go to feed anywhere, we put sentinels 
around us to watch. Then as soon as any- 
thing comes near that looks dangerous, 
the sentinels warn us, and off we go 
screaming and squawking to a safer 
place. And I must admit that we are 
very noisy, the noisiest of all the Aus- 
tralian birds. You can imagine the din 
when five thousand of us all start 
squawking at once. Oh, yes, flocks of 
five thousand cockatoos are quite com- 
mon. 

When people want a talking parrot, 
they fetch us first, because cockatoos 
can imitate the human voice best. 

What did that boy say? He knew 
that I must have been an Australian 
bird by my accent? Well, well, well. 
To page 17 


“Don’t you think I’m handsome?” asked Charlie. 
“The other bird’s my cousin, the white cockatoo.” 
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There was Prank on the roof down by the eaves, and 
looking as though’ he wanted to tell Jim something. 


y™ you've simply got to get rid of that 
awful billy goat!” Mrs. Phillips ex- 
claimed. “Just look at that pair of trousers of 
your father’s! Chewed to shreds, and I barely 
hung them on the line!” She pulled out the 
clothespins and held the ruined trousers up 
for Jim to see. 

“I thought he was tied right, Mom. I guess 
he must have broken the rope again.” 

“Broken the rope! He didn’t break the 
rope. He chewed it in two, just the way he 
chews everything else on the place!” 

“I’m sorry, Mom, honest.” : 

“Being sorry isn’t going to help when 
your father sees these pants. This hot 
weather is bad enough without having to 
take all that goat’s destructiveness. You 
might as well get used to the idea; the goat 
has got to go!” 

When Jim’s uncle had given him the 
goat for his birthday in June, his parents 
had agreed that he could keep it on con- 
dition that the goat didn’t get into mis- 
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chief. Jim had named him Prank. And he 
had lived up to his name perfectly. 

At first his mother and father laughed 
about Prank’s tricks, such as when he 
climbed up a ladder on a neighbor's house 
and wouldn’t come down until Jim went up 
and coaxed him. And the time he chewed 
up and swallowed one of Father’s house slip- 
pers. But the funny part wore off when he 
butted the garbage can over every day and 
tore freshly washed sheets from the clothes- 
line. 

Now it was his father’s trousers. Jim 
scowled and scratched his chin and worried. 

That night at the supper table Prank’s 
latest escapade was reviewed. “It wouldn’t 
have been so bad,” Mr. Phillips said, “but it 
was that new pair you bought just last 
week.” 

Mr. Phillips looked at Jim. “Tomorrow 
I'll put an ad in the paper. Maybe someone 
else would like a good goat.” He ignored 
Jim’s pleading look. 

“Won't you give him just one more 
chance, Dad?” Jim begged. 

“No, I think not. You’ve kept him two 
months now and all he’s done is destroy 
things. You'll have to sell him or give him 
away.” 

The next day Jim’s father planned to do 
some repair work on the house after lunch. 
But first he must attend to some business 
downtown. 





Jim knew what the business was, all 
right. He could already imagine another 
boy coming and taking Prank away. He 
wondered how he'd get along without him. 
He liked the way Prank’s chin whiskers 





he were growing to a long point. He liked his 
color, white with lots of black spots; and 
ed he liked his big bright eyes that sparkled 
he with fun. 
se Aw, Jim thought, he just acts that way 
Ip because he’s so full of pep, and what is 
“d wrong with that! Jim couldn’t eat any lunch. 
D- He walked out under the apple tree where 
e Prank was tied and sat down. 
d “Why couldn’t you do just one thing to 
a make Mom and Dad think you're smart! 


Now, I have to sell you—and I'll never 
see you again.” Tears came close to spilling 
but Jim blinked them back. 

Very closely he watched Prank so he 
wouldn’t chew the rope in two again. The 
goat did nothing but stand and chew grass 
and look wise. The sun shone down bright 
and hot. Jim kept his eyes on Prank but 
leaned back on the trunk of the apple tree. 

From a long way off he could hear the sound 
of bees buzzing and children laughing. Ev- 
erything sounded soft and warm and far- 
away. At last he heard nothing. He slid 

* Pa down asleep on the grass beneath the apple 

tree. 

“Jim! Jim! Where are you?” Someone 
was calling excitedly. Groggily Jim stood 
to his feet, looking around. The sun was 
way over behind the house across the street. 
Prank was gone! 

Has someone come and taken him away 
already? 
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PRANK’S PRANK 


By GRACE V. SCHILLINGER 


“Jim!” He could tell it was Mother this 
time. 

“Yes! I'm out here!” His clothes clung 
to his body. He couldn’t remember a hotter 
day. “Where’s Prank, Mom?” 

“Prank! I don’t know! What I want to 
know is where your father is. I went shop- 
ping and he said he was going to do a lit- 
tle carpenter work at the house here. When 
I saw you sleeping I left without waking 
you. I saw a man downtown who'd like to 
buy your goat. He said. ” She didn’t fin- 
ish because at that moment they heard a 
noise. 

A funny noise. It sounded like some- 
thing in the attic. “Maybe your father is in 
the attic.” She rushed to the attic doof, 
yanked it open, and looked fearfully inside, 
but no one was there. 

The noise came again. A quick tapping 
sound. Jim ran outdoors. He looked on the 
roof. There was Prank down close to the 
eaves, looking as though he were trying to 
tell Jim something. Jim’s mother was close 
behind. 

“Well, how did he get up there?” she 
said. Then she ran behind the house. 
“Jim! The ladder is up on the house. Daddy 
must have used it to fix that leak in the roof. 
Go up and get Prank down, Jim.” 

He climbed quickly onto the roof, but he 
couldn’t make Prank come down. When 
he tried to get him started down the ladder 
he broke away and climbed up to the ridge 
pole and down on the other side of the roof. 
“Go around on the other side of the house, 
Mom, and see if you can scare him back to 
this side.” To page 20 
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THE SURPRISE PARTY 


By KARLEE LANGCASTER 


pees glanced up at the high school 
building before her. Now, the third 
week of school, the nervousness of being a 
“new girl’ was wearing off and she was 
gradually being accepted. 

It had been difficult, she thought now as 
she started up the wide cement steps in 
front of the building, to become friends 
with some of the girls in the tenth grade. 
Being an Adventist, she could not attend 
the Friday night parties, and the occasional 
dance that was held on a Saturday evening. 
But she felt that if she continued to be 
friendly and courteous, she would soon be 
able to overcome her handicaps. 

“Hi!” 

She turned. “Oh, hi, Jane. Pretty morn- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

Jane nodded. “Say, Natalie, are you going 
to be busy next Thursday evening?” 

Natalie shook her head. “No, I don’t 
think so. Why?” 

“Oh, I just ” Then at seeing Betsy, 
“Hi! Say, Betsy, come here a moment, will 
you?” 

While they were waiting for Betsy to 
reach them, Natalie asked, curious, “What’s 
up Thursday evening?” 

Jane glanced back, startled. Then, 
strangely, she smiled, and said, “Nothing. 
Why?” 

“But you asked me if I was going to be 
doing anything Thursday evening,” Natalie 
said, feeling bewildered. 

Betsy reached them. “Whatever are you 
talking about, Natalie?” 

“I was asking 2 

Jane interrupted: “I haven’t the faintest 
idea what she’s talking about.” 
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Betsy smiled. “What did you want, Jane?” 

“Nothing special. Just saw you. Oh-oh, 
it’s almost time for the bell.” 

The two girls left, waiting until they 
were some distance away before they began 
to talk; and then they whispered back and 
forth hurriedly. 

Natalie started after them, puzzled. 
Something very peculiar was going on, very 
peculiar. : 

All day she wondered about it. Whatever 
could Jane have had on her mind? At first 
she felt hurt, for it had seemed as though 
both Jane and Betsy had been very rude. 
But as she thought back, she realized that 
it was Jane who had spoken to her first. And 
she kept reminding herself that even in 
these three weeks she had made a lot of 
friends. 

Her parents were in the kitchen, talk- 
ing, when she arrived home that evening. 

“Natalie!” her mother called when she 
went into her bedroom. “Could you slip 
down to the corner grocery store? We're 
all out of milk.” 

“O.K.,” Natalie returned. 

She hurried to the grocery store, and 
entered. Down two rows she saw the tops 
of the heads of some of her classmates. She 
was in a hurry so she walked toward the 
milk down another row. She was just open- 
ing the refrigerator for the carton of milk 
when she heard her name mentioned. 

She straightened up slowly, and walked 
part way down the rows so that she was di- 
rectly behind them. 

She listened, curious, and caught some of 
their conversation. The first speaker was 
Jane, she knew. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


“You want help with your algebra, Jane?” queried Nat. “Sure, I'll be right over.” But she knew 


oy 


... $0 I asked her this morning whether 
she had anything planned for Thursday 
night, and she said she didn’t . . . I sure had 
a time trying to keep the secret, I'll tell 
ou!” 
“I don’t blame her for being curious... I 
guess we've all been acting a bit strange 


« + Jane was really inviting her to a party, with hamburgers, cokes, and a show. What should she do? 


about the whole deal.” “. . . have everything 


. entertainment?” 
. will be a big surprise . . . parties are 
fun, aren’t they .. . lots of work .. . at six- 
thirty or seven?” “. . . will call her on the 
phone and say . . . trouble with algebra . . . 
over to her house for a moment . . . in the 
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but the food lined up . . 





car to our house . . . won't suspect a thing 

.” “. .. Natalie’s very nice . . . deserves a 
pay... 

Natalie listened, surprised and excited. 

. after some games, we'll go to the 
movie. There’s a neat picture at the Para- 
mount Theater—and then we can go to 
Chuck’s for hamburgers and cokes. It'll be 
great!” 

“Natalie will sure be surprised!” 

“Now, don’t any of you say a word! So 
help me, if this doesn’t go off right, I'll 
simply die!” 

“Don’t worry, it will.” 

There was a scraping of feet as the girls 
started to move up the aisle between the 
rows of shelves. 

Natalie quickly turned back to the re- 
frigerator, got a second quart of milk, 
paused until she was sure the girls had 
left, and then went to the checker’s stand 
and paid for the milk. 

When she came out of the grocery store, 
the girls were half a block down the street 
and Natalie slipped home unnoticed. 

So they were going to have a surprise 
party for her. It was wonderful! But then 
she remembered some of the details. Movie 
at the Paramount Theater, hamburgers and 
cokes. She shook her head. What should she 
do? The girls didn’t understand about her 
being an Adventist yet. But 

She was very silent as they began dinner 
that evening. At last Dad asked, “What's 
wrong, Nat?” 

Natalie glanced up. “Oh, nothing,” she 
said casually. She wasn’t sure she was ready 
to talk about her problem just yet. She 
needed time to think. 

“Now don’t kid me,” Dad insisted. “Tell 
us what the problem is.” 

She looked up and smiled. Then, briefly, 
she explained the situation to them. “I've 
just got to think of something. Here they 
are, trying to plan something nice for me— 
well, I just can’t let them down.” 

She paused. Then, “Couldn’t I, just this 
once, go to the theater and have a ham- 
burger and coke? Just this one time? If I 
don’t—why, I'll never have another friend 
as long as I live!” 

Dad laughed, but Mom was more serious. 

“It is a very difficult position to be in,” 
Mom agreed, “but of course it wouldn't be 
wise to go to a theater.” 

Dad nodded. “Your mother is right, Nat.” 

“Oh, but Dad—Mom! What can I do?” 
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She poked her fork into the ®tring beans. 
“I've worked so hard to make friends. 1 was 
scared and everything but I did just what 
you said and was friendly even when I 
didn’t feel like it. And it worked. I’m mak- 
ing friends. But now ” Her voice trailed 
off, and she stared at the string beans dan- 
gling from the fork before her. She stuffed 
them into her mouth and chewed, taste- 
lessly. 

Dad answered her, “You know how we as 
Adventists feel about attending the theater 
eating hamburgers, and drinking cokes.” 
pause, then: “I think you realize the impor- 
tance the Bible attaches to things of this 
sort. But we are not going to make decisions 
for you. You are in the tenth grade. You 
are old enough to decide for yourself.” 

They sat silently at the table for a long 
minute, and then Mom stood up and began 
clearing away the dishes. 

Dad stood up then too, followed by Nat- 
alie. 

Not much was said that evening, and 
nothing more was said about the surprise 
party until Thursday night. 

About six-thirty that evening the tele- 
phone rang. Natalie answered it. “Helo... 
this is Natalie Parker.” Pause. “Oh, hi, 
Jane!” Another pause. “Algebra? Sure, I 
remember the problem. . . . Uh-uh... . 
O.K. ... In a few minutes? . . . Just a min- 
ute—I'll ask my parents.” Turning away 
from the telephone: “Mom! Can I see Jane 
in a little while to ‘help her with her alge- 
bra’?” 

Mom smiled, and in a low whisper said, 
“You were right about the surprise party, 
then, weren’t you?” Louder, “I think it will 
be all right, Natalie.” 

To the telephone: “Yes, Jane. Mom says 
it’s O.K. ... In the car then in ten minutes? 
... Right . . . Good-by . . . Yes, you're wel- 
come... It'll be fun ... Sure . . . Good-by.” 
She hung up, and then sat down for a min- 
ute. 

She glanced at her dress, smoothed it with 
the palms of her hands, and then walke 
to the living room. “Well, here goes,” s 
said. 

Dad smiled over the top of the newspa- 
per, and Mom glanced up from the darning 
she was doing and smiled. “I hope every- 
thing goes well,” she said. 

“Wish me luck!” Natalie said, laughing. 

The car pulled to the curb exactly ten 
minutes later, and Natalie went to the door. 
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HERE'S Blackie giving a joy ride to the 
baby monkey that belongs to Gulraid Bazliel 
of Simla Sanitarium and Hospital in Simia, 
India. Gulraid has to feed the monkey with a 
bottle three times a day. And it looks as 
though Blackie doesn't mind having the mon- 
key on his back—well, not too much, anyway! 

How would you like to have a picture of 
your pet in JUNIOR GUIDE? If you are be- 
tween ten and fifteen send us a picture of 
your pet. Then, along about the end of the 
year or the first of January, we'll print as 
many as possible on a couple of pages. Pic- 
tures should come in right away, because we 


WHAT'S YOUR PET? 


SEND HIS PICTURE TO 
JUNIOR GUIDE! 





have to have everything in hand by the end of 
October if it is to appear in the GUIDE by 
the first of January. 

Pictures should be black and white and 
clear, and you should be sure to wrap them 
well enough so they won't bend or wrinkle 
in the mail. Naturally, the clearest pictures 
and the most interesting ones will be chosen 
first. 

Be sure to tell us your name and address 
and your age and grade in school. Send pic- 
tures to Lawrence Maxwell, Junior Guide, 
Washington 12, D.C., U.S.A. All pictures will 
become the property of JUNIOR GUIDE. 





It was a beautiful evening as she walked 
across the lawn and got into the car. 

Jane’s mother smiled at her. “That's a 
lovely dress, Natalie. Did you make it?” 

Natalie nodded. They pulled away from 
the curb. A few moments later they were 
at Jane’s home. 

They all entered the house together. 

en, just as Jane’s mother closed the door, 

m behind the chairs, doors; from under 
tables; even through the window, faces ap- 
peared, and all voiced a single word. 

“SURPRISE!” 

Even though Natalie was expecting 
something like this, she couldn’t help but 
feel surprised. She knew her eyes were glis- 
tening with excitement as she saw the faces 
of all her new friends. 


And it was with sincerity that she told 
them how delighted she was. 

The dinner was superb; the games were 
fun; and then Jane said, “Let’s all go to the 
movie now at the Paramount. It’s a swell 
picture—it has enough stars for a dozen mov- 
ies! And then,” Jane said, smiling, “after 
the picture is out around eleven, we'll go to 
Chuck’s and have all the hamburgers and 
cokes we can eat—and drink!” 

The classmates shouted their approval. 

Except Natalie. She swallowed, feeling 
as if this were a crisis in her life, and prayed 
silently for courage. She must do this 
right. She mustn’t let them think even for 
a moment that she was stuck-up or anything 
of that sort. 

“Jane,” she began, and her voice was so 
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serious that a hush fell over the group. 
“Jane, I don’t know exactly how to say this. 
What I mean is, I think it is a wonderful 
suggestion. And I know how much you are 
trying to make this the best party ever. 
And it has been wonderful so far, but— 


but 
come. 

An embarrassed, curious silence hung 
thickly about the group. Natalie swallowed, 
and finally continued: “I’m a Seventh-day 
Adventist. And we Adventists don’t go to 
the theater, or eat meat, or drink cokes or 
other beverages that might be harmful to 
our health. So you see, I appreciate your 
idea very much, but I’m afraid—vwell, I'll 
just have to say I can’t go with you.” 

For a moment there was agonized em- 
barrassment, then Jane smiled, glanced nerv- 
ously around, and in a voice revealing 
much bewilderment and surprise said, “I 
guess you weren't the only one surprised at 
this party!” 

Then everyone was laughing, too much 
and too loud. 

One boy, a handsome brown-haired fel- 
low who was sure to be the president of the 
class, laughed. “You really mean you're one 
of those queer ducks, those Adventists that 
go to church on Saturday?” 

“Fred!” Jane scowled. 

Fred reddened. “I’m sorry,” he mumbled. 

Natalie swallowed. “I am an Adventist,” 
she said. 

The party had been planned carefully. 
And now with this sudden change of plans, 
Jane, the hostess, was at a loss to know what 
to do. At last she came up with some ideas, 
and the evening was spent quite delight- 
fully playing more games. 

But when Natalie went home, she didn’t 
know what was going to happen the next 
day—she didn’t know whether she had lost 
all of her friends or not. 

Partly because she had been up the night 
before, and partly because she was nervous 
about what she had done, she didn’t sleep 
well that night, and woke up with such a 
severe headache the next morning that she 
had to spend the day in bed. 

About four o'clock she was sitting in 
the front room, her headache somewhat bet- 
ter, and reading through the assignment she 
guessed she would have to study for the 
following day. 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. Fred was 
standing on the porch. 





” suddenly the words just wouldn't 
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“Oh. Hi!” she said, surprised. 

Fred smiled, very ill at ease. 

“Come on in,” she said. 

He came in and sat down on the edge of 
the couch, and she sat in the chair nearby. 

He spoke then. “Look—Natalie, I’ve 
been thinking about the party last night. 
Say, you sick or something?” 

She nodded. “I was, but I’m better now. 
Just a headache. I'll probably be at school 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh.” He licked his lips then and cge 
tinued: “Well, it’s just that I've been thi 
ing about—about what a fool I made of my- 
self last night. I—I don’t usually apologize 
to people, but this time, Natalie, 1 want to.” 
He paused. “I spoke without thinking. I 
have read up on the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church now. This morning in the library, in 
an encylopedia. And I realize now that I 
didn’t know anything about the Adventist 
Church—except a lot of stuff that wasn’t 
true. So——” he shrugged. 

She smiled. “That's O.K. I knew you 
didn’t mean it.” 

He grinned. “Good. I’m glad your feel- 
ings weren't hurt too badly, then.” 

She shook her head, and he stood up. 
“Well, I had better go.” But he turned at the 
door. “Oh, say, Natalie, I suppose you are 
wondering how everyone took your little 
speech last night; about not going to the 
theater and stuff?” 

Natalie nodded. 

“Well, they were real surprised at first, 
of course. But they were talking about it on 
the bus this morning. They all think it was 
wonderful for you to have the courage to 
stick up for your beliefs—and not be afraid 
to tell them what you believe.” 

Natalie sighed unconsciously, relieved. 

Then Fred added: “Don’t worry about 
friends any more—you're the most popular 
girl in the school I imagine. Anyway in our 
class. Everyone likes girls that know what 
they believe.” Suddenly he seemed embar- 
rassed. “I sure am making speeches today, 


am I not? Better go.” 
He went outside. “Thanks for stoppe 


by, Fred!” she called after him. 

He smiled over his shoulder and _ said 
something she didn’t hear because of a pass- 
ing car. 

She watched him get on his bike and start 
down the street, and then she turned away 
from the door, smiling. This year was going 
to be great after all. 
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The Bird With the Collapsible 
Headgear 


From page 9 


You know, boys and girls, I always 
thought that we Australian cockatoos spoke 
words the true way, and that everybody else 
had an accent. But one day I was put in a 
cage and traveled to other countries, and I 
suddenly realized that I had an accent all of 
my own just like everybody else, and peo- 
@: at my accent just the same way 

ed to laugh at theirs! 

Anyway, if you can stand my Australian 
accent I will tell you about some of my ad- 
ventures. There is no more time this week, 
so next week I will tell you about the bear 
that never drinks. Good-by till then! 


Jack’s Adventure 
From page 8 


Shortly before nine-thirty the next morn- 
ing Jack and his parents were seen martch- 
ing down the street to church. My, how 
grand it seemed to be back in a regular 
Sabbath school again! Of course, superin- 
tendent Frank Hilton had made that little 
colporteur Sabbath school as interesting as 
possible, but it was nothing like this one. 

Everyone was glad to see the boys and to 
welcome them back. At church Jack was a 
little surprised when Elder White an- 
nounced that this was the Sabbath the young 
people and all the church had been looking 
forward to for some time. Four of the col- 
porteurs were back with them again and 
would tell some of their experiences in the 


* MV meeting that afternoon. As soon as the 


others returned they would hear from them 
also. 

Jack reviewed some of his experiences 
and practiced his speech before the mirror 
a few times before five o'clock. While the 

-filled church was enjoying the song 

ice, the MV officers were talking over 
last-minute plans in the minister’s study. 
Promptly at the appointed hour the leader, 
the secretary, and the four principal speak- 
ers took their seats on the platform. After 
the opening exercises the leader turned the 
meeting over to the boys. Jack was the first 
speaker. He cleared his throat and began by 
quoting a text. 


“But against any of the children of Israel 
shall not a dog move his tongue.’ This 
promise in Exodus was literally fulfilled to 
me this summer. I could not understand 
why the people in that particular house had 
built such a tall board fence around their 
place and why I had such a time opening the 
gate. But as soon as I knocked on the front 
door, I found out. I heard the most savage 
growl I have ever heard in all my life and 
saw a wolflike dog coming right for me. I 
knew that he meant business. I tried to open 
the screen door to step inside, but it was 
fastened. I offered a prayer to God for pro- 
tection and immediately thought of the 
promise, “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and deliv- 
ereth them.’ That huge dog leaped upon 
the porch and snapped his teeth as if he were 
trying to get to me but was being held back 
by someone, and I believe that he was. When 
the lady came to the door, she was as white 
as a sheet. She wanted to know how I had 
kept that dog from tearing me to pieces. 
She said that I was the first person she ever 
knew who got in without being chewed up. 

“But I had promised to go to every house 
in my section of the county and meant to 
do it. 

“I am very happy to be home again, but 
I wouldn’t take anything for the experiences 
I have had this summer. They have taught 
me many lessons, and I praise the Lord for 
them. I want to work again in the Lord’s 
vineyard next summer.” 

Joe Turner was the next speaker: “I 
learned to recognize houses after one ex- 
perience I had. I went to one place and can- 
vassed the lady, but she did not take a book. 
A few hours later while I was canvassing a 
lady, she stopped me and said, “You were 
here this morning with that same book.’ I 
looked around and realized that I had been 
right in that same room that very morning. 
The house was on the corner, and I had ap- 
proached it from the other street. 

“But I found that I was not the only sim- 
ple person in that county. One time a lady 
gave me a five-dollar bill to pay for a dollar- 
and-a-quarter book. I handed back three 
dollars and seventy-five cents. She told me 
that that was not the correct change, it 
should be four seventy-five. I tried to help 
her work this problem in arithmetic, but 
each time I came to the answer part, she 
would say, ‘No, sir. You told me that that 
book was only one dollar and a quarter, and 
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I know enough ‘bout ’rithmetic to know that 
one from five is four not three.’ Finally I 
went to the yard and got five little sticks and 
laid them on the porch. I had her count 
them. Then I broke one into four pieces. 
I told her to pick up one whole stick and 
one of the little pieces. She did that. Then 
I asked her to count the sticks that were 
left. She looked at them and said, “Well, I do 
declare! Who on earth would have thought 
that one from five leaves three!’ 

»At another time I was canvassing a lady 

calling her attention to the many inven- 
tions of our day that prove that we are living 
in the time of the end. I casually remarked, 
‘Just think, it is just a little more than one 
hundred years now since the first railroad 
was built in America, and yet you cannot 
find a single person in all these United 
States who has never seen a train.’ She im- 
mediately informed me that she had never 
seen one. I was so astonished that I looked 
at her from head to foot. There she had 
lived for sixty years in that one spot twelve 
miles from a railroad and yet had not seen 
a single train. I began to wonder how many 
miles she had walked in her life from the 
porch to the gate, from the house to the 
spring, from the cellar to the garden, and 
back again. No doubt she had walked hun- 
dreds of miles, and yet had been nowhere. 
I thought of that young girl who passed 
through this town last winter. She had 
walked to every State in this Union. That 
shows the difference between a person who 
has a purpose and one who has not. It is 
certain that if one does not have a plan or a 
goal in life, he will not accomplish any- 
thing.” 

“I learned that half a loaf is better than 
no loaf at all,” began Donald King. “If I 
couldn’t take two orders a day I would try to 
take one. Then, too, I am confident that the 
exhibitions that we made were a help to the 
people whether they bought a book or not. 
No doubt many a person has heard some- 
thing from the Bible in our little canvass 

has started him to thinking about his 
’s salvation. If I could not get cash for 
the book when I came around to deliver it, I 
would take chickens, eggs, butter, quilts, 
watches, canned fruit, and in one case a pig.” 

The last speaker was Frank Hilton, the 
leader of the group. “I have wondered many 
times since, what that lady thought when 
she opened the door and saw my head and 
arms sticking up through her porch floor. 


I had just stepped back, after knocking on 
the door, when the porch floor gave way 
under me and down I went to the ground, 
four feet below. The lady opened the door 
just as I hit the ground. I had to change my 
introductory remarks for that canvass, but 
I got her order. 

“When Jack was telling his experience 
with that fierce dog, I thought of the time 
that a dog got after me. I had knocked sev- 
eral times at the front door, but could not 
arouse anyone. Hearing someone talking I 
went to the side of the house to try to find 
the voices. Just then a large dog came from 
behind the barn and saw me. He started for 
me in good old bulldog fashion. Finding a 
ladder against the house, I ran up to the roof 
and discovered two men up there, repairing 
the chimney. I explained what I was doing, 
and how I happened to come up that lad- 
der. I got the order for the book, and that 
was what I was after. 

“The first words one lady greeted me 
with were: “You may talk about any sub- 
ject you wish or try to sell me anything that 
you may have, but do not talk to me about 
religion or try to sell me a Bible.’ I had not 
told her what I was doing or why I had called. 
I asked her why she made such a statement as 
that. She said, ‘The Lord will not hold one 
responsible for the things one does not know, 
so I do not want to know anything about 
the Bible.’ 

“My greatest desire this afternoon is to 
be God’s messenger, to live so close to Him 
day by day that others will be drawn nearer 
and nearer to Him.” 

Elder White arose and asked for the priv- 
ilege of saying a few words. “My heart has 
been set on fire this afternoon by these 
thrilling reports brought to us by these four 
valiant soldiers of the cross. They have been 
right out on the firing line, met the enemy 
in open battle, have known what it is to go 
hungry at times, to meet fierce dogs, to be 
tempted to become discouraged, but with 
the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, they have con- 
quered. 

“‘For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.’ 
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“Let us kneel while we ask God’s blessing 
to rest upon the work done in Macon 
County this summer.” 

Somehow the closing hymn that after- 
noon put new courage and strong deter- 
mination into the hearts of all the young 
people as they made the words ring: 

“Onward, Christian soldiers! 

Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 

Going on before. 

Christ, the royal Master, 

Leads against the foe; 

Forward into battle, 

See, His banners go!” 
(THE END) 





Prank’s Prank 
From page 11 


She hurried around to the south side. 


“Jim!” He heard her frightened voice. 


“Daddy’s up there on the roof! He’s lying 
by the chimney. Prank’s standing beside 
him!” 

As swiftly as he could, Jim climbed 
down the ladder and ran around to where 
his mother was standing. Sure enough. His 
father was lying on the roof with the hot 
sun beating down on him. Prank was walk- 
ing around him sniffing. 

“Til get help, Mom.” Jim rushed to the 
telephone and dialed the police. In no time 
at all they arrived with their sirens blowing 
and brought Father down. 

“A case of too much heat,” one police- 
man said. “He'll be all right, boy,” and he 
patted Jim on the shoulder. 

“I felt myself getting weak,” Mr. Phillips 
said when he regained consciousness. “I 
knew I should get down—but—but I 
wanted to finish. Then I must have fainted. 
Who found me?” 

“The goat found you first,” Mrs. Phillips 
said. “If it hadn’t been for Prank’s trick of 
climbing ladders you'd still be lying up 
there in that hot sun.” 

“Go to the phone, Jim. Get me 818J.” 

“What's the matter, Dad? Is that the doc- 
tor’s number? Are you awful sick?” 

“No, Jim. That’s the Daily News office. 
Tell them to stop that ad about the goat. We 
need a—a good goat around here!” 
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Prayer Room in the Sticker Weeds 
From page 5 


Running quickly to the tool house she 
found hedge shears and a hatchet. Pains- 
takingly she made her tunnel through the 
sticker-weed patch. The operation wasn’t all 
pleasant sailing by any means. In fact, her 
hands were scratched and bleeding in many 
places before she was through. But purpose 
burned within her heart, and she would not 
give up until the job was finished. No, pot 
for all the stickers in the patch. * 

At last she had a tunnel just deep 
wide enough to allow her to crawl through 
to her little room. She brought straw in 
sacks from the stall where the baby calves 
were kept, and soon she had her tunnel and 
room carpeted comfortably. She had been 
careful to leave several sprays of stickers at 
the entrance so she could open and close 
them just like the doors at home, and from 
the outside, no one would guess her secret! 
Now, everything was ready. 

Her heart was filled with great awe and 
satisfaction as she went into her little sdanc- 
tuary for her first meeting with God to pray 
for Odie. From now on, she decided, she 
would not mention her fears to anyone. 
She would tell God and she was sure He 
would work for her. 

Every chance that presented itself, Ruth 
was off to the sticker patch to pray that 
God would not let Odie go to war. “O God,” 
she would say, “You know William has 
gone away from me forever, and I am very 
sad about him. Don’t let Odie be killed too. 
Make it somehow that he will not have to 
go to war.” 

Many days passed, and Ruth never forgot 
to keep vigil in the sticker patch. 

One morning she awoke to find the 
grownup people and almost everybody for 
that matter, as excited as could possibly be. 
Everyone was laughing, and talking about 
the wonderful news. People stopped by and 
they said to Mother and Father that they 
were very glad that the horrible busi 
was all over. a 

“What is everyone talking about, Odie: 
whispered Ruth, climbing onto her big 
brother's lap. 

“You arte kind of little to understand 
much about it,” Odie told her, “but if I just 
tell you there is no more war, then maybe 
you'll understand.” 

Understand! Ruth gasped. “Then you 














won't get the big letter to say you’ve got to 
go to war, and you won't get killed?” 


Odie laughed. “No, I am not going to be 
killed,” he said. “I am going away to school, 
though, because I want to learn many 
things. Maybe I'll even be a teacher.” 

Ruth smothered Odie’s face with kisses, 
and, slipping from his knee she cried, “I’ve 
got to go to the sticker ” But her sen- 
tence was never finished, for not even Odie 
must know about her secret room. It was 

ers and God’s. 


There she ran to thank God and weep 
tears of joy because now, even though Odie 
would be away from home much of the 
time, she would still have a big brother to 
love and to love her, and she knew he would 
be at home as often as he could get away 
from school. 

Ruth kept her secret place, for she knew 
now that when there was no one else to talk 
to, God was always there to listen. 








P. R. Walks Through the Fire 
From page 3 


All this time the temple band was play- 
ing weird, sacred music, and now there 
came over the young man a strange feeling 
such as he had never felt before. 

His body began to twitch and sway to the 
rhythm of the sacred dance, and he lost all 
sense of time and space. Two attendants 
were detailed to assist him or he would 
never have been able to take his place in 
the procession back to the temple. 

He went with the procession around the 
fire pit, then took his place with the others 
at the end of the pit where the firewalkers 
lined up for their turn across the glowing 
coals. 

The fire pit was about one hundred feet 
long and twenty-five feet wide. The top 


epth of a few inches; a trench had been 
dug across the far end, and milk and water 


i layer of ground had been taken off to the 


had been poured into it. A big fire had 
been made, but the blaze had died down. 
The coals were glowing an angry red. Sev- 
eral walkers had already gone across and 
now it was P. R.’s turn. 


Suddenly he felt a new strength surge 
through his body, and without hesitating, 
he stepped onto the coals and walked 
quickly across—and he wasn’t burned at all. 

There is no question that there was a 
supernatural power at work. P. R.’s feet were 
not burned. I know, for I examined them 
after the ceremony. He was weary when it 
was over and just flopped down on the grass 
by the temple, and lay still for about two 
hours, dazed and exhausted. But his feet 
were not burned. 


P. R. Pather followed the glowing trail 
for forty years, twice a year. The last time 
I saw him, his wife met me at the door of 
their home and said, “Oh, Doctor, I am so 
glad you have come. I am so worried about 
P. R. He does not go to business any more. 
He has made an altar in the living room, 
and he spends all his time talking to the 
gods and burning incense there. He seems 
to have gone out of his mind. I do hope you 
can do something for him.” 

What she said was only too true. The 
gods P. R. had been serving for so many 
years had taken his strength and his mind, 
and had left him a wreck. 


As I left that broken home I thanked 
God that obeying Him gives renewed 
health and strength for each day's need. If 
we serve Him, we shall have at last more 
health and strength, and finally, a home in 
the kingdom He has gone to prepare. Won't 
someone go and tell these Hindus the won- 
derful story of redemption, and show them 
that the way over the gospel trail is far more 
glorious than the firewalkers’ trail, for it 
leads to eternal life? 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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TUDY OF THE 
fOOL LESSON 


ae 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





XI-—JESUS TEACHES TRUE SABBATHKEEPING—THE CENTURION’ @® 


SERVANT—THE WIDOW'S SON RAISED 


(September 15) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Mark 2:23-28; Mat- 
thew 12:10-13; Luke 7:1-15. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath: 
therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath” (Mark 2:27, 28). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


Christ's purpose in coming to the earth was 
to show us God’s love for us. Satan’s purpose is 
to make people believe that God is hard and 
exacting. Satan had worked through the learned 
men of the nation to make God’s commandments 
seem a burden that could not be carried. For 
the Jews the Sabbath was not the day of joy we 
know, when families worship and read and go 
out together. For the Jews it was a day when 
they had to remember hundreds of rules and 
regulations. Jesus came to give the true idea of 
Sabbathkeeping by teaching and performing mir- 
acles. In another miracle we shall see how once 
again He taught that the gospel is for all who 
believe, not merely for the Jews. In yet another 
we see again that He is the resurrection and the 
life, and has power over death. 


SUNDAY 
In the Cornfield on the Sabbath 


1. Find Mark 2:23. Returning from the place 
of worship one Sabbath, Jesus and the disciples 
went through a cornfield. They had been de- 
tained, and were hungry. What did the disciples 
do as they passed through the ripening corn? 


2. Read verse 24. What did the critical Phari- 
sees accuse them of? 


NOTE.—It was quite lawful to gather what 
one needed to eat as he passed through a field. 
This was the Sabbath, however, and according 
to the rules of the rabbis the disciples had 
broken two laws. By gathering a few grains of 
corn they were reaping, and by rubbing them 
together they were threshing and so breaking 
the Sabbath. 
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3. Read verses 25, 26. Of what incident in the 
life of David did Jesus remind them, by way of 
answering their accusation? 

NoTE.—‘If it was right for David to satisfy 
his hunger by eating of the bread that had been 
set apart to a holy use, then it was right for the 
disciples to supply their need by plucking the 
grain upon the sacred hours of the Sabbath.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 285. . 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
284, pars. 1-3; p. 285, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 
Christ the Lord of the Sabbath 


4. Find Mark 2:27, 28. For whom was the Sab- 
bath made and what authority did Jesus have to 
say what could be done on the Sabbath? 


5. Find Isaiah 58:13. How does the Lord wish 
us to spend the hours of the Sabbath? 

NOTE.—"Because He had rested upon the 
Sabbath, ‘God blessed the seventh day, and sanc- 
tified it,—set it apart to a holy use. He gave it 
to Adam as a day of rest. It was a memorial of 
the work of creation, and thus a sign of God's 
—_ and His love.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 


TUESDAY 


Healing the Man With the Withered Hand on 
the Sabbath 
6. Find Matthew 12:10. Entering a synagogue 
another Sabbath day, whom did Jesus see there? 
What question did His enemies ask Him? 


7. Read verses 11, 12. By way of answering 


them, what practice of the Jews did Jesus renin 


them of? 


NOTE.—The selfishness of their hearts was 
revealed by Jesus’ reminder of this practice. 
They would make the Sabbath an excuse not to 
help someone who was suffering. However, if 
an animal was in danger they would not hesitate 
to rescue it lest they lose it. 


8. Read verse 13. Turning from the Pharisees, 
how did Jesus set an example in true Sabbath- 
keeping? 











NOTE.—The next verse tells us that the 
Pharisees went out and consulted together how 
they might kill Jesus. What a contrast to the 
gentle Saviour! They harbored murder in their 
hearts, yet prided themselves on being good Sab- 
bathkeepers. Jesus with love in His heart, 
healed the sufferer and was accused of Sabbath- 
breaking! 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 286, pars. 2-4; p. 287, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Roman Centurion’s Servant Healed by Christ 


9. Find Luke 7:1-5. While Jesus was in Caper- 
aum at one time, what Roman official came to 


im on behalf of his sick servant? Who sup- 
ported his appeal for help? 


10. Read verses 6-9. How did this Roman show 
his faith in Christ’s power and authority? 

NoTeE.—Although he had not been brought 
up in the fear and knowledge of God, this 
heathen man showed more true faith than the 
Jews. They appealed to Jesus to help the man 
because he had done good deeds. The centurion 
did not trust to his good deeds, however. He 
merely said, “I am not worthy,’ but he had 
faith enough in the goodness of Christ to ask 
for help for his servant. 


11. Read verse 10. When the messengers re- 
turned to the centurion’s home, how did they find 
the servant? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
pp. 315, 316. 


THURSDAY 
The Funeral Procession That Turned Back 


12. Find Luke 7:11, 12. As Jesus was entering 
Nain one day, what sad procession did He meet 
leaving the village? 


13. Read verse 13. What comforting words did 
Jesus say to the mother of the dead young man? 

14. Read verses 14, 15. In what practical way 
did He show His sympathy for the widow? 

NOTE.—‘“That voice pierces the ears of the 
dead. The young man opens his eyes. Jesus 
takes him by the hand, and lifts him up. His 
gaze falls upon her who has been weeping be- 
side him, and mother and son unite in a long, 
clinging, joyous embrace. The multitude look 
on in silence, as if spellbound. “There came a 
fear on all.’ Hushed = reverent they stood for 
a little time, as if in the very presence of God. 
Then they ‘Glorified God, saying, That a great 
prophet is risen up among us; and, That God 
hath visited His people.’ The funeral train fe- 
turned to Nain as a triumphal procession.”— 
The Desire of Ages, pp. 318, 319. 


FRIDAY 


NAME THE COMMANDMENT Jesus tried to 
make clear to the Jews in this lesson. 

NAME AND FIND two places in Galilee 
where He performed miracles in this week's 
lesson. 

NAME THE HANDICAPPED MAN He helped. 

NAME THE FOREIGNER He helped. 

NAME THE WOMAN to whom He brought joy. 





P. J. LEMOS, ARTIST 


When the Pharisees accused Jesus of breaking the Sabbath, He told them He was Lord of the Sabbath. 
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OTTO the OSTRICH, 


No. 2—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the boy saw the ostrich behind him he ran 
for his life. But run as hard as he might, the ostrich 
ran faster and kept gaining on him. 2. In desperation 
the boy fell to the ground and covered both sides of 
his face with his hands. This saved his life. Otto could 
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4. The boy was very frightened and lay for hours 
with the ostrich hovering over him. Once he stole a 
look upward and saw nothing. Otto had gone to re- 
lieve his mate on the nest. 5. When the long six 
weeks of waiting were over, the thick-shelled eggs 
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not slash at the boy with his foot, because he was 
not high enough off the ground. 3. He stood guard 
over the boy, looking for an opening where he might 
do some damage, but there was none. The sun flashed 
on a button and he struck at it till it came off. 








began to crack open and the baby ostriches came 
out. As with most birds that nest on the ground, the 
young were able to walk and find food shortly after. 
6. Unlike their parents they wore a coat with dark 
brown stripes, but had long necks and legs like theirs. 
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7. As with turkeys, the young die easily, and possibly 
only half of them survive. The eyes of ostriches are 
larger than their brains, and accordingly they are 
more watchful than wise. 8. About the only foolish 
thing they don’t do is to stick their heads in the sand 
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to hide. 9. The wild hunting dogs of Africa are among 
the most dangerous animals of the desert. One of 
these fierce bands saw Otto and his mate, and the 
young ones following them before they were old 
enough to leave home. It looked like an easy meal. 








